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The Poetry of the Sitwells 

The Wheels anthology, published from 1 916-19 yearly, 
is edited by Miss Sitwell and contains most of the readable 
poets who "appeared" during the war. The Wheels people 
were fortunate in not having to do all the arguing which 
the Imagists had to do a couple of years earlier, nor did 
they find it necessary to enounce any aesthetic "doctrine." 
With these anthologies and with their own books the Sit- 
wells have created a sort of colored oasis in the drab wil- 
derness of English literary squirarchy. 

Richard Aldington 

A PRIZE-WINNING POEM 

Jehovah, by Clement Wood. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

In this book the author has set himself a hard problem. 
The poem, or series of poems, takes for its subject a con- 
troversy between the Hebrews and the Kenites in the reign 
of David. The Hebrews represent the conception of Jehovah 
as a god supporting the strong — the religious theory held 
by ruling classes in all ages — while the Kenites are the 
advocates of a more spiritual conception. The researches of 
modern scholars have been used by the author in building 
his poem. 

The difficulties involved in a work of this type are partly 
technical, partly in the theme itself. A long poem, or series 
of poems forming an organic whole, must have unusual 
qualities if it is to interest even those who read poetry 
regularly. Perhaps more important, the attempt to embody 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

a modern theme in an ancient setting presents serious styl- 
istic and other problems. Particularly, God is a large sub- 
ject. That in the opinion of some critics Mr. Wood was 
successful in solving his problems, is indicated by the award 
of one of The Lyric prizes for 1919 to this volume. 

In the opinion of this reviewer the book is only a work- 
manlike production, with some elements of strength and 
with obvious weaknesses. There are effective dramatic 
passages and pleasant lyric passages, Mr. Wood being at his 
best in the latter; but the book does not hold the reader. 

In putting his theme into its Hebraic setting, the poet 
endeavors to weave together the atmosphere, spirit, and 
manner of Hebrew times, and a modern theme and spirit. 
It is not easy thus to combine the ancient and the modern — 
there is only one James Branch Cabell. The two are not 
woven together in Mr. Wood's book. They are rather laid 
side by side, with threads overlapping here and there. 

Some of the songs in the book have the spirit and manner 
traditionally associated with Jehovah-worship and cults con- 
temporaneous with it: 

His wrath is a hungry lion — 

He has lifted up his spear in anger 

And slain a thousand of the guardians of Baal! 

A few pages farther on, one comes to other verses full 
of the psycho-analytic content and the characteristic rhythms 
of sophisticated vers libre: 

There is one inner room 
I keep for myself. 
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A Prize-winning Poem 

A tiny room — 

I have locked the door, and lost the key — 

You cannot enter. 

Each moment is a step 

Up an ascending stairway of raptures. 

There is a long sleep there, 
But beyond the sleep — 
Beyond — beyond — 

The characters, moreover, are not quite convincing. 
Zadok, the priest, may actually have had the manners and 
speech of a shifty, grafting political boss, but we don't feel 
him as a reality. Even the beautiful vision of Jotham, in the 
last portion of the book, where Jehovah is seen as a God of 
brotherhood and perpetual peace, seems Mr. Wood's vision 
much more than Jotham's. It is not welded into the struc- 
ture of the work. 

A good deal of the reader's feeling regarding the book is 
probably due to conceptions formed by the Old Testament 
scriptures; but so vital a place do these writings, in the 
King James version, occupy in the literary background of all 
English-speaking people that a writer dealing with Hebraic 
subject-matter cannot justifiably overlook their influence. 

Jehovah represents a big conception and theme, and con- 
tains many fine lines; but it is not a satisfying book. It fails 
to give the reader a sense of ultimate reality. 

Nelson Antrim Crawford 
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